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HELP AND BE HELPED! 

Teachers of English: 

Will you not help the committee on speech by sending at once 
answers to the following questions: 

What are the states and communities doing toward training teachers 
for instruction in speech ? 

What are the schools doing toward organizing more definitely and 
effectively the course in oral English ? 

What bulletins have you which may be of use to those interested 
in the Speech Movement ? 

What attention is given to the Speech Movement in the educational 
programs of communities and states ? 

What of the progress of the Speech Movement among business people 
and women's clubs ? 

What materials (posters, plays, programs, etc.) will you send to the 
secretary for use by others than yourselves ? 

If the teachers will respond promptly to the foregoing questions, 
I can make a more interesting newsletter about our Speech Movement 
which I shall send to the English Journal for June. 

The most significant indications of progress for the Speech Move- 
ment are the following: This winter when twenty leading department 
stores of New York City established a school for retail selling at the 
New York University, a course in speaking, under the direction of 
Mr. John M. Clapp, was made a conspicuous feature. In the magazines 
our Speech Movement is finding its way, as is evidenced by the appear- 
ance of the following magazine articles: "Our Use of English," Review 
of Reviews, October, 1919; "For Better Speech," Literary Digest, 
November 29, 1919; "Words That Sing to Your Pocket-Book," Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1919; "Uplifting Our Language," Life, December 4, 
1919; "Coining Words into Dollars," Independent, December 2, 1919; 
"Lost Words," Scribner's, December, 1919; "Whimsical Possibilities of 
Some Words," Scribners, January 1920; "The Simple Pleasure of Split- 
ting Infinitives," Bookman, January, 1920; "American Lip-Laziness," 
(Editorial), Ladies' Home Journal, November, 1919. 
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Almost every week I hear directly and indirectly of meetings in 
which speech matters are the chief topic of discussion. In two large 
centers lately there were held conferences for speech purposes, lasting 
several days, conferences presided over by specialists. For various 
meetings, the demand for our poster exhibit is far beyond the possibility 
of supply. Be it said to the credit of our tireless worker, Miss Edith 
Erskine, of the Chicago Public Library, who has charge of the exhibit, 
the resources have been used to the utmost. 

The teachers will be interested in the following account regarding 
our poster exhibit sent me recently by Miss Erskine: 

THE TRAVELING POSTER EXHIBIT 

The exhibit, consisting of about thirty posters, started on its travels 
in April, 1919, and has been going ever since. To date it has been 
displayed in fourteen different cities of nine different states, from Ver- 
mont to Montana. It is scheduled for the remainder of the school year, 
visiting three places in New York state, traveling west to the state 
of Washington, stopping on the way in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and will make its final bow for the season in a Chicago high school. 

The posters proved to be such a popular part of the observance of 
Speech Week that more were collected and another exhibit started. 
Schools having had exhibits of their own willingly contributed their 
best posters to the cause. About seventy-five very beautiful ones have 
been sent in, making it possible to replenish the original exhibit which 
was becoming sadly worn with its travels. The second exhibit, of 
forty posters, made its debut in Bowling Green, Kentucky. From 
there it began its travels through the East, being assigned to six cities, 
each in a different state. In Philadelphia it is to spend a month visiting 
private and public schools. 

Not only are the posters interesting in themselves, but they also 
represent many different kinds of schools, large and small, elementary 
and high, public and private, from many different parts of the country. 

Schools are not the only means of spreading Better Speech by way 
of posters, as the exhibit has been used also by libraries and clubs. 

Posters have been sent from Davenport, Iowa; Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts; Tacoma, Washington; Portland, Maine; Elmira, New 
York; Charleston, West Virginia; Detroit, Michigan; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Kansas City, Missouri, besides Chicago schools. We might 
also add Rockford, even though they have gone by mistake. Milwaukee 
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also contributed, but theirs are not in the traveling exhibit. The 
original exhibit consisted only of Chicago and Madison, Wisconsin, 
work. 

Claudia E. Crumpton 
Secretary of Committee on 

American Speech 
Northwestern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 



THE EXAMINER'S CATECHISM 

C. THE EXAMINATION IN RELATION TO THE TEACHING PROCESS 

What processes are involved in writing a satisfactory examination 
paper ? 

What is the function of the question in the examining process ? 

What should be the relation of the type of examination given to the 
teaching processes involved in the course of instruction ? 

Is it true that the preparation for examinations requires effort 
under pressure that often gives new perceptions of the relations of 
subject-matter ? 

Are examinations particularly desirable, in that they give pupils 
training in expressing thought in writing acceptably under pressure ? 

Is the ability to stand examinations a valuable thing in itself? 
Should educational experts define objectives of a practical nature in 
this connection and specify the particular kinds of examinations that 
train for the attainment of given objectives ? 

What distinctions should be made with reference to the educational 
functions of examinations and the mere testing functions ? 

What value have examinations as a means to the teacher of estimat- 
ing the success or shortcomings of his own work ? 

If the final rating of the student's work were based upon class stand- 
ing and occasional brief tests, what specific values would justify final 
examinations of a comprehensive character ? 

To what extent should examinations be used as instruments of 
control in educational supervision and administration ? 

What correlation is desirable between examinations and textbooks ? 

What factors are prominent in determining the results of an exam- 
ination in composition ? In literature ? 

C. C. Certain 
Cass Technical High School 
Detroit, Mich. 



